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SUMMARY 

Cotton  prices  generally  weakened  between  mid-Septenber  and  mid-October* 
Prices  of  middling  7/0  inch  cotton  in  the  ten  markets  declined  0.69  cents  per 
pound  from  September  1?  to  October  17.   The  decline  in  New  York  and  New  Orleans 
was  about  the  same  T/hile  in  Liverpool  American  spots  declined  1.07  cents. 
In  the  futures  markets  for  American  cotton  the  net  decline  amounted  to  C.55 
to  0.77  cents  per  pound  with 'the  near  months  somewhat  weaker  than  the  more 
distant  months.  At  Liverpool  the  net  decline  in  spot  prices  for  the  more 

ertant  foreign  growths  ranged  from  0.06  to  3.28  cents  per  pound...  The 
greatest  declines  occurred  in  Egyptian  cottons,  especially  Uppers,  and  the 
smallest  in  Peruvian  and  Brazilian.   The  spread  between  f.o.b.  Bremen  prices 
for  fall  delivery  and  New  York  December  futures,  which  had  declined  .frcn 
July  into  early  September,  increased  in  the  latter  part  of  September. 

The  world  visible  supply  of  all  cotton  on  October  10,  1930  amounted 
to  7.2  million  bales  or  1.9  million  bales  greater  than  at  the  same  time 
last  year.   American  cotton  constituted  75.2  per  cent  of  the  total  this  yoar 
whereas  la'st  year  American  cotton  constituted'  67.4  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  in  Bombcy  on  October  10  decreased  from  13.3  per  cent 
of  th^  total  visible  supply  last  year  to  7.1  per  cjnt  this  year. 

Exports  of  American  cotton  during  September  amounted  to  903,000  bales, 
177,000  bales  more  than  during  September  last  year  and  were  the  largest 
since  1913.   Exports  during  August  and  September  this  year  woro  317,000  bales 
above  the  same  period  last  year.   Stocks  at  ports  end  interior  towns  in  the 
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United  States  at  the  ond  of  September  this  year  wore  the  largest  on  r3cord. 

Cotton  textile  activity  in  the  United  States  during  September  in- 
creased considerably,  with  mill  consumption. 42, 000  bales  above  August  com- 
pared with  a  10-year  average  increase  of  about  2,0C0  bales.   Th^  weekly 
average  production  of  standard  cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States  increased 
probably  less  than  seasonal,  but  sales,  shipments  and  unfilled  orders  in- 
creased materially,  resulting  in  a  further  reduction  in  stocks. 

The  depression  in  the  cotton, textile  industry  which  is  more  or  less 
general  throughout  foreign  countries,  continued  through  August  and  into  Sep- 
tember.  Conditions  in  Poland,  however,  were  improved  with  the  rate  of 
cotton  consumption  in  September  about  25  per  cent  higher  than  two  months 
earlier.  France  reported  a  revival  of.  demand  from  the  French  colonies. 
Conditions  in  the  Orient  were  reported  somewhat  improved  toward  the  end  of 
September  which  should  improve  the  outlook  for  export  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  Japan.   Smaller  .stocks  of  yarn  and  cloth  in  some  countries  is  another 
favorable  factor. 

The  1930  cro o  in  the  United  States  was  forecast  at  14,466,000  bales 
in  October,  compared  with  14,340,000  bales  in  September  and  8  production  of 
14,828,000  bales  last  year.  During  the  first  two  weeks  in  October  the 
weather  has  been  generally  favorable  for  picking  and  ginning  in  the  Eastern 
Belt  while  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  r-nd  the  section  west  of  tho  Mississippi 
considerable  rain  and  cloudy  weather  was  reported  with  some  corplaint  of 
damages.   Ginnings  to  October  1  were  considerably  above  last  year  and  the 
year  before.   Cotton  acreage  in  countries  reporting  to  dc te  tot- Is  0.8  per 
cent  below  last  year. 
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Prices 


Spot 


Prices  of  middling  7/8  inch  cotton  in  the  ten  markets  during  the  last 
half  of  September  and  the  first  half  of  October  declined. about  0.08  cents  per 
pound.   For  the  week  ended' September  20,  the  prices  in  the  ten  markets  aver- 
aged 10.23  cents  per  pound.   For  the  week  ended  October  18  prices  averaged 
3.55  cents  per' pound.   In  New  Orleans, : middling  7/8  inch:  averaged  10. GO  cents 
per  pound  during  the  week  ended  September  20- and  10,15  cents  per  pound  for  the 
week  ended  October  18.   The  decline  in  New  York  prices  was  about  the  same 
with  an  average  of  10.94  cents  and  10.30  cents  respectively  for  these  two 
weeks . 

In  Liverpool,  prices  of  ell  of  the  more  important  growths  of  cotton 
declined.  The  greatest  decline  occurred  in  Egyptian,  both  Sakellaridis  and 
Uppers,  and  the  smallest  decline  was  in  Peruvian.   The  declines  from  r 
September  19  to  October  17  were  as  follows:   Egyptian  Sakellaridis,  1.93  cents 
per  pound;  Egyptian  Uppers,  3.28  cents;  American  middling  1.07  cents;  Indian 
Oomra  No.  1,  0.41  cents;  Brazilian  Ceara,  0.57  cents;  and  Peruvian  smooth, 
0.06  cents. 


Competition  of  non-American  growths  1/  -  The  competitive  position  of 
American  cotton  as  against  Indian  and  Egyptian  in  continental  markets  during 
September  improved  considerably  over  August.   Indian  cotton  has  been  reported 
as  favored  in  purchases  by  Italian  spinners  recently,  but  this  has  been  in 
tho  face  of  a  distinct  rise  in  the  price  of  Indian  in  rjlation  to  Americcn 
since  the  beginning  of  August  as  a  result  of  the  fall  in  the  imorican  market 
and,  therefore,  does  not  seam  significant.   The  relative  price  of  Indicn  in 
comparison  with  American  was  higher  In  September  the  n  it  h;  s  been  since 
February,  1929.  Egyptian  Uppers  have*  also  become  relatively  dearer  as  a 
result  of  the  decline  in  Americ  n  cot-ton,  and  in  September  ere  relatively 

the  highest  since  June,'  1928.  ' ' 

1/  Based  on  report  dated  September  22,  1930'  from 'Agricultural  Commissioner 
L.  V.  Stoord  r-t  Berlin,  supplemented  by  cable  October  2. 

Table  1 .  -Bremen  prices  of  Indian  cotton  in  percentage  o:"  American  1/ 


Season 

Nov.  : 

Dec. 
""  p  v" 

Jan. 
Per  : 

J  eb . 

Far.: 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

/-uSLr. 

•Per 

Sept . 

Per  : 

Per  : 

"Per 

Per  : 

Per 

Per 

Per 

cunt : 

cent 

c.nt 

c  ;nt 

cent 

cent 

cent . 

cent- 

cent 

cent; 

cent 

1925-26 

:  89 

84 

80 

.   74 

,   77 

•   78  : 

75  : 

81  : 

82 

•  92  ■ 

90 

1926-27 

105 

108  - 

86 

:   92 

91 

87 

87 

90 

87 

84 

73 

1927-28 

82 

84 

8* 

:  6? 

:   87 

:   82  ■ 

81  • 

82 

78 

:  ec- 

77 

1928-29 

79 

78 

78 

:   76 

:  '  74 

73 

72 

•   70 

60 

:  72 

72 

1929-30 

73 

72 

72 

:   70 

72 

>   68 

;   67 

:   70 

:   64 

.  64 

76 

1/  Average  of  Bremen  quotations  for  line  mgd.  Scindh;  fine  mgd.  Oomra  No.  2, 
f.  st.,  Fine  mgd.  Broach,  ienerican  Seed  No.  1  (Punjab). 
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Table  2. -Prices  of  Egyptian  Uppers  at  Liverpool  in  percentage 


Of  A 

nerican  at 

remen 
Tpr. : 

1/ 

Season 

Nov.  ; 

Dec .  : 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  :  Liar;  • 

May 

: June  ; 

Aug. 

:  Sept. 

Per: 

Per  : 

Per  : 

Per  :  Per  : 

Per  : 

Per 

:  Per  : 

Per  : 

Per 

:  Per 

cent: 

cent: 

cent: 

cent:  cent: 

cent : 

cent 

:  cent: 

cent: 

cent 

:  cent 

1925-26  .: 

127  : 

127.  : 

117  : 

108  :  109  : 

105  : 

113 

:  112  : 

107  : 

1C7 

:  118 

19.26-27  . 

130  : 

114  : 

119  : 

113  :  117  : 

113  : 

122 

:  127  : 

126  : 

128 

:  118 

1927-28 

120  : 

115  : 

.117  :. 

115  :  119  : 

124  : 

120 

:  114  : 

108  : 

105 

:  104 

1928-29 

102  : 

103  : 

103  : 

105  ■;  104  : 

10C  : 

100 

:  96  : 

96  : 

94 

:  100 

1929-30 

98  : 

9.7  :. 

98  : 

104  :  104  : 

100  : 

103 

:  101  : 

111  : 

1C8 

:  116 

1/  Bremen  quotation  .for  strict  middling  American,  1  1/16" . 


''Basis"  at  Bremen  1/  -  Quotations  of  the  "basis"  for  new  croe  cotton 
have  experienced  considerable  recession  during  recent  months.   The  decline 
was  especially  important  from  mid-August  to  mid-September  and  notably,  for 
15/16"  cotton  of  good  middling  and  strict  middling  grades  and  for  1  1/32"  and 
above  in.  middling  cotton.   (From  cable)   From  September  15  to  October  1  the 
"basis"  improved  considerably  in  all  qualities  except  middling  15/16  inch 
which  oontinued  to  decline. 


Table  3. -"Basis"  for  new  crop,  points  on  December,  Mew  York 
delivery  October  to  December,  f .  o.  b.  Bremen  1/ 


Grade 

Good  middling  . . 
Strict  middling 
Middling  


Strict  low  mid- 
dling , . , 


Staple 


15/16 
1  1/16 

15/16 
1  1/16 

15/16 
1  1/32 
1  1/16 

15/16 
1  1/16 


May 
26 


240 
490 
210 
460 
170 
285 
400 

90 


Juno 
23 


435 
190 
370 
145 
245 
310 

65 


July 
14 


440 
200 
410 
160 
260 
350 

75 
210 


July 
26 


210 
420 
180 
365 
140 
215 
325 

75 
150 


Aug. 
19 


195 
360 
165 
345 
145 
215 
290 

60 
220 


1/   From  Agricultural  Commissioner  Steere's  report. 


Sept. 

"  Oct. 

15 

1 

165   ■ 

182 

340   ; 

377 

135   : 

177 

320   • 

347 

125 

117 

185 

197 

260 

272 

45 

:    57 

— 

-  . 

Futures 


Cotton  futures  prices  in  New  York  from  September  19  to  .October  17  de- 
clined 0.55  to  0.72  cents  per  pound  with  the  greatest  decline  in  the  October 
contract.   In  Mew  Orleans  and  Liverpool  the  futures  prices  were  very  much  in 
line  with  the  Mew  York  market  and  from  September  19  to  October  17  declined 
0.61  to  0.74  cents  and  0.65  to  0.77  cents  per  pound  respectively.   In  all 
three  of  these  markets  the  near  months  were  somewhat  weaker  than  the  more 
distant  months. 
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World  visible  sv. 


Stocks  and  movements 


total  visible  supplj  on  0^      10  a  .•cording  to  the  Cormi 
and  Financial  Chronicle,  amounted  to  7.2  million  running  bales,  of  which 
5.4  million  bales  or  75.2  per  cent  of  this  total  was  American  cotton. 
This  com  .-.res  with  the  total  of  all  kinds  of  5.3  million  bales  on  t 
correspon         .ast    r  and  the  total  visible  of  American  cotton  of 
3.6  million  or  37.4  ,jer  cent.   In      -  words  American  cotton  this 
year  constituted  a  7.8  per  cenl     ber  >roportion  of  the  world  total 
than  at  the  same  time  last  year* 

rest  increase  in  the  suo  >ly  of  American  cotton  was  in  port 
stocks  in  the  United  States.   These  stocks  constituted  42.4  ;er  cent  of 
the  total  this  pear  compared  with  30.2  per  cent  last  pear.  The  greatest 
change  in  the  visible  supply  of  foreign  cotton  was  in  the  stocks  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt  and  Bombay,  India,  the  stocks  in  Alexandria  being  con- 
siderably larger  and  stocics  in  Bombay  considerably  smaller  this  year  as 
compared  with  last  year. 

Table  4.  -  World  visible  supply  of  cotton:  American  and  other 
growths  on  October  10,  1929  and  1930 

,      American 


1929 

1930    ■ 

bion  cf  stocks 

:        Total 

•  Percent- 
age  of 
:    total 

Total 

Percent- 
age  of 
:    total 

Sunning 

bales 
234,000 
:      517,000 
:      552,000 

861,558 

Per  cent 

Running: 

bales 

244,000   : 

:      448,000 

556,000 

3,052,225   : 

1,098,865 

400 

'?::•  cent 

:        4.4 
6.0 

10.1  • 

30.2  . 
16.7 

3.4 

6.2 

7.9 

42.4 

-      15.3 

Afloat  for  hj.ro  pe 

Interior   stocks 

Exports   today    (Aug.    l) 

T  o  t  al  Ai  ae  r i  c  an 

5,061,742 

57.4 

a, 409, 491 

75.2 

.bast  Indian,  Brazilian,  etc. 


Great  Britain 

Continental 

Indian  afloat  for  Europe 

Egyptian ,  Brasi 1 i an , etc ,  af loa t . 

Alexandria,  Egypt 

Bombay,  India 

Total  -Xsi:  India:-:, Brazilian  etc. 

Total  visible  supply 


437 , 000 

:        8.3 

:      465,000 

5.4 

90,000 

1.7 

■      116,000 

1.6 

104,000 

2.0 

:        72,000 

:        1.0 

149,000 

2.6 

106,000 

1.5 

240,0..: 

4.5 

51?,::: 

7.2 

70 -,000 

13.3 

514,000 

7.1 

1,725,000 

52. 6 

1,792,000 

24.8 

5 , 2  86  , 7  42 

100.0 

7,201,491 

100.0 

Compiled  from  the  Commercial  and  financial  Chronicle, 
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B;:ports    of   Americ; 


n  cotton 


Exports   of  domestic   cotton  during  September,    1930   amounted  to 
903,000  running  "bales  compared  with  723,000  bales  during  September  last 
year  and  810,000  bales  in  September  1928  and  were  the  largest  for  t 
month  of  September   since  1913,    according   to    the  Bureau  of   the  Census. 
Exports   during  September  this  year  to  France,   Germany,    and  Japan  were 
above  last  year,   wheres.s   eirports   to   the  United  T3in.,dom,    Italy   and  other 
European   countries  were  below  September  last  year.      These  large   euports 
indicate   that  most   foreign   spinners   are   tailing  advantage  of   the  present 
low   orice  of  American  cotton  and  are  obtaining   supplies  for  future  need. 


Table  a  -   Cotton:    Exports  from  the  United  States   during  September 

by   countries,    1925-1930 


Y  e  £  r 

United 
Kingdom 

■France 

Italy   : 

Germany] 

Other 

Europe 

Japan 

All   other   : 
countries    : 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

:    1,000 

1,000 

1 ,  000 

1,000 

1,000 

•    1,000 

:  running 

running 

. running 

running 

running 

•  running 

running 

running 

:  bales 

o  a  1  e  s 

:    bales   : 

bales 

:    bales 

:    bales 

bales 

:      bales 

1925 

183 

64      . 

47 

.      248 

128 

65 

15 

750 

1926 

:      181 

69      : 

50 

266 

126 

76 

21          : 

739 

1927 

64 

79 

:        27 

255 

105 

77 

13 

:      620 

1928 

:        90 

84 

:        68 

:      249 

150 

140 

:          29 

:      810 

1929 

139 

S3 

84 

204 

92 

:         87 

27 

726 

1930   : 

125 

153 

48 

316 

:        37 

loo 

41 

903 

C  omp: 

Lied  froi 

a  report: 

3   of   the 

Bureau  c 

;:isus. 

Imports   of   foreign   cotton 

Imports   of  foreign  cotton  during  September  amounted  to   about  3,00C 
bales   of  500  pounds  gross,    compared  with  imports  daring  September  1929 
of  about  24,000  bales,    19,000   bales  in  1928   and  23,000  bales   in  1927, 
according   to    the  Bureau  of   the  Census.      The  greatest  decrease   in  imports 
this  pear  was   in  Egyptian  cotton.     While   16,000  bales  were   imported  during 
September  last  year  there  Were  no   imports   from  Egypt  during  Se2"itember 
this   >rear.      This  decline  in  imports  from  Egypt  is  of  course  due   to   the 
tariff  on  long   staple  cotton. 


Into    si, ht,    port   receipts,    mill   tohings,    etc 

0   e    into    sight  movement   during  September,    1930   amounted  to  2.4 
million  mr.n'ing  bales   and  with  the   exception  of  last  year  was   the  largest 
for   the   month  since  before  1920,    according   to    the  -On  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange.      The  total   into   sight  movement  during  August   and  Seotenber  this 
year  amounted  to  3,274,000  bales  compared  with  3,253,000  bales  during 
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these  two  months  l       :•.  This  was    I  :r     i  31 , 000       ir- 
ing  tb     st  two  months  this  season  over  l,.st  season  and  compares 
with  an  increase  3  q  Linings  for  these  two  months  of  about  402,000  bales 
over  last  year.   This  seems  to  indicate  that  there  is  considerable 
hoi  part  of  the  farmers  t.  is  ;-cr.r.   Port  receipts  duri. 

September  amounted  to  1.7  million  bales  compared  with  1.3  million  bales 
in  Se  >tember  19  JS  and  were  the;  largest  for  Lie  month  of  September  since 
prior  to  1920.   The  overland  movement  and  American  mill  takings  in 
September  this  gear  were  belo.w  those  for  September  1923.   Stocks  at 
ports  end  interior  towns  at  the  end  of  September  Were  estimated  by  the 
Hew  Orleans  Exchange  to  be  about  3.8  million  bales  or  about  1.7  million 
bales  more  than  at  the  end  of  September  last  gear,  and  were  the  largest 
on  record  for  this  time  of  gear. 

Table  6  -  Cotton:  Movement  and  stochs  in  the  United  States 

for  September,  1920-1930 


:  S  t o  cks  at  po r t  s 

Year 

In  sight 

:?ort   receiot 

s     Overland 

American 

:end  interior   towns 

mill 

t?g:ings 

:  at   end  oi    inori  tn 

Sunning 

:        Sunning 

:        Sunning 

:        Sunning 

:          bales 

bales 

:          boles 

bales 

bales 

1920 

77; ,690 

445,149 

:            17,324 

254,460 

:      1,607,602 

1921 

1,145,158      • 

667,845 

106,345 

447,188 

2,531, 359 

_L  C/<o^ 

1,339,011 

:        803,185 

40,Sr2 

365,854 

1 , 2  30 ,  493 

1923 

1,487,208 

929,134 

:            29,402 

442,511 

:      1,052,659 

1924 

1,845,069 

1,166,007 

:            36 , 247 

453,937 

1,164,333 

1925 

2,332,283      ; 

1,373,757 

54,507    : 

473,861 

1,755,945 

1926   . 

2,125,308 

1,510,337 

57,795 

561,688 

1,779,951 

1927 

1,9SS,710 

1,416,582 

42,800    : 

475,481 

1,289,004 

1928   : 

2,026,530      : 

1,309,675 

29,831    : 

437 , 922      : 

1,782,765 

1929   : 

2,430,663     : 

1, 339 ,682 

94,153 

529,098      : 

2,148,508 

1930   : 

2,409,750      : 

1,572,445 

45,881    . 

3  85 , 2  55 

u^    i  j  i  j  O  GO 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  hew  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange. 
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T enti  1  c  si  tuat  ion 

United  States 

Domestic  consumption  of   row  cotton  during  September   snowed  a. 
significant   increase   as   compared  with  the  low  rate  of   activity 
during  August.   Consumption  of  raw  cotton  during  September  amounted 

to   394,000   running  "bales   compared  with  352,000  bales   during  August 
and  379,000  bales   during  July   according   to    the  Bureau  of   the   Census. 
This    increase  in  consumption  during  September  over  August  was 
more   than  the   average  annual   increase.     During   the  10-year  period 
1920-21   to   1929-30   the   average  annual   increase  of  September  over 
August   amounted  to   about  2,000  bales.      This   compares  with  the  in- 
crease  this  year  of  42,000  bales.      Consumption  during  August  and 
September  last  year  amounted  to   559,000  bales   and  545,000  bales   respective 
ly.      lor  monthly   consumption  of   raw  cotton   in   the  United  States   see 
accompanying  Tables . 

The  weehly   average  production  of   standard  cotton  cloth  in 
September  amounted  to   45.6  million  yards  which  was  an  increase  of  1.8 
million  yards   over  the  weehly  average  during  August,    according  to   the 
Association  of  Cotton  T entile  herchants   of  hew  York.      During   the    two 
previous  years  for  which  comparable  records   are    available   the  weehk 
average  increase  in  production  of   cotton  cloth  during  September  over 
August  was   about  6.5  million  p'ards.      This   indicates    that    the   increas- 
ed production   during  September  wa.s  probably  less   than-. seasonal.   This 
curtailed  production  together  with  a,. weekly  average  increase   of  25.9 
million  i  a.rds   in  sales   and  11.9  million  yards   in  snipments   resulted 
in  a,  ratio   of   shes   to  production  during  September  of  150.1  2^sr  cent 
and  a  ratio   of   shipments   to  production  of   127.7  per  cent.      The   ratio 
of   sales   to  production  is   the   largest   since  October  1928.      Tne   ratio 
of   shipments   to   production  is   the  largest   on   record  of  comparable  data 
extending  back  as  far  as  October  1927.      Stocks  of   standard  cotton 
cloth  decreased  more   than   50.0  million  yards   or   11.4  per  cent  during 
September.      This  decrease   in   stocks   is   the-  largest  for  an;'  month  on 
record.     Unfilled  orders   increased  25.1  per  cent   during  September  and 
were   the  largest   since   the   end  of  April. 
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Greet  Britain 

The  textile  situation  in  Great  Britain  during  September  continued 
unsatisfactory  with  exports  of  cotton  piece  foods  amounting  to  143.7 
million  square  yards  compared  with  168.0  million  square  yards  during  August 
r  nd  237.5  million  square  yards  during  September  last  year.   This  was  2.9 
million  square  yards  below  the  previous  pre-war  low  which  was  made  in  May, 
1921.  Exports  of  cotton  yarns  during  September  totaled  9.1  million  pounds, 
1.1  million  pounds  below  August  and  1.1  million  pounds  below  September,  1929 
and  were  the  lowest  since  July  1921.  Cabled  reports  of  the  first  three 
weeks  in  October  indicate  a  situation  slightly  improved.  A  cable  from  Man- 
chester on  October  17  states  that  there  is  a  more  active  demand  for  yarn 
;  nd  cloth  due  to  larger  buying  for  India  and  China. 

Consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  Great  Britain  for  the  1929-30 
season  amounted  to  2,445,000  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds,  which  com- 
pares with  2,852,000  bales  during  the  previous  season  and  was  the  lowest 
since  the  1920-21  season.  Consumption  of  American  cotton  in  Great  Britain 
during  the  past  season  amounted  to  1,474,000  running  bales  compared  with 
1,910,000  during  the' 1938-29  season  and  was  204,000  bales  lower  than  the 
1920-21  season. 


Table  9. -Cotton:  Mill  consumption  of  American  and  all  growths 
in  Great  Britain,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


Ran  r 


easoh  beginning  Aug.  1 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

1924-25 

1925-26-' 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 


Figures  of  Int 


_  American      

1,000  bales"  of  500  lbs. 

1,678 
2,275 
1,919 

1,695 
2 ,  344 
2 ,  09? 
2,077 
1,949 
1,910 
1,474 


All  growths 


1,000  bales  of  500  lbs, 


2,112 
2,964 
2,850 
2,815 
3,336 
3,084 
3,051 
2,933 
2,852 
2,445 


rnational  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 


bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 
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Continental  Europe  1/ 


The  long  prevailing  depression  in  the  continental  cotton  textile 
industry  persisted  in  September  over  the  Continent  as  a  whole,  end  offered 
little  promise  of  early  gener-  1  improvement  even  though  the  situation  was 
not  without  a  few  brighter  spots.   It  was  evident  th  t  spinners  were  generally 
more  ready  to  buy  raw  material. at  current  prices,  and  stocks  of  goods  were 
known  to  be  much  reduced,  but  the  persistence  of  slow  distributor  and  con- 
sumer demand,  and  prospects  that  business  conditions  would  remain  poor  this 
winter,  were  causing  continued  uncertainty  and  reluctance  all  along  the  line. 

The  volume  of  no?/  business  booked  by  spinning  and. weaving  establish- 
ments into  September  was  generally  restricted  for  the  Continent  as  a  whole, 
although  France  reported, a  good  flow  of  business  and  a  rising  tendency  from 
previous  low  levels  developed  in  Poland.   Germany,  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria  continued  to  be  the  center  of  the  depression,  but  sales  conditions 
in  Italy  wore  also  very  difficult  with  export  business  declining  and  domestic 
market  prospects  impaired  by  increasing  business  depression.   Following  the 
resumption  of  work  in  the  textile  strike  centers  in  France,  a  good  volume 
of  both  yarn  and  cloth  sales  was  reported,  increasing  cloth  trade  with  the 
colonial  markets  being  especially  noted. 

Mill  activity  for  Europe  as  a  whole  showed  little  change  from  pre- 
vious levels,  during  August  and  the  first  half  of  September,  notwithstanding 
some  seasonal  improvement  in  certain  places.   Generally  speaking,  activity 
remained  much  curtailed  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  despite  small 
seasonal  pick-ups,  but  continued  relatively  high  in  France.   The  July 
figures  recently  available  for  Germany  show  an  upturn  after  a  considerable 
decline  in  previous  months.  •  ,  . 

Continents. 1  spinner  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  r.e.ce.nt  weeks  offers 
one  of  the  few  encouragements  to  be  found  in  a  situation  of  general  de- 
pression.  In  spite  of  relatively  unsatisfactory  tendencies,  in  mill  activity 
and  sales  of  mill  output,-  the  inquiry  for  raw  material  by  spinners  recently 
has  been  good  in  most  of  the  important  continent;  1  spinning  .centers,,  but 
particularly  Germany  :  nd  France.   Spinners  apperr  to  regard,  present  .levels 
of  raw  cotton  as  an  attractive  opportunity  to  buy  and  there  is  some  ten- 
dency evident  to  cover  future  requirements,  even  for  the  more  dist-nt 
months  of  the  new  cotton  year,  though  the  volume  of  purchases  as  yet  has 
not  assumed  the  proportions  of  1926.   Cotton  merchants  have  also  made  a 
fair  volume  of  c.i.f.  import  purchases  in  recent  weeks,  doubtless  a  direct 
result  of  the  fact  that  the  tr;  do  has  been  better  satisfied  with  raw  cotton 


1/   Based  on  report  dated  September  22,  1930  from  Agricultural  Commissioner 
L.  V.  Steere  rt  Perl in,  supplemented  by  cable  October  2. 
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sales  in  recent  weeks  than  it  has  for  nan;'  months.  1  rest 

apparent  in  '      ri  1  on  t.  i    :turers     the  trade  is 

based,  however,  not  only  on  current  favorable  prices,  but  also  upon 
general  expectation  of      improvement  in         clot.:  sales  in  co 
months  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  lev     if  cotton       id  goods  stocks 
in  the  im  idrtant  textile  centers  and  in  the  hands  of  the  distributing 
trade.  This  more  liberal  b      pcflic;  -  undoubtedly  also  anticipates  a 
stimulus  t        land  for  goods  from  improved  economic  conditions  later 
on.  G-e   •     speaking,  the  situation  bears  considerable  resemblance 
to  that  of  1926,  when,  aided  by  unusually  low  prices,  the  continental 
cotton  '    str  was  one  of  the  first  to  show  activity  following  the 
business  depression  in  previous  months. 


ed  strihi 
con 

sumption 
sumption, 

in  130  3-.. 
while  mil 
bales.  Sj. 
bales  of 
evident  s 
directly 
cottons. 


competition  of  foreign  growths  with  American  cotton  develop-^ 
ngly  for  the* season  1929-30  as   there  w  s  a  further  shift  in 
on  fron  American   to   other  growths.      The  decline  in  mill  con- 
of  American  cotton  was  greater  than   the  fall   in  total  mill  con- 
total  consumption  of  raw  cotton  dropping  from  5,845,000  bales 
9   to   5,535,000   in  1929-30   or  250,000  bales   of   500  pounds  gross, 
1   consumption  of  American  cotton  showed  a  decline  of  470,000 
ndries  increased  100,000,    Indian  90,000,    and  Egyptian  30,000 
500  pounds  gross.      This   is   a  continuation  of   the    tendency 
ince  1927-28  and  the  striking  figures   this  year  can  be  attributed 
to   the  unusually  low  levels  of  prices  prevailing  for  foreign 


-  ible  10  -  Cotton:   Mill   consumption  of  American  and  all  growths 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,    1025-27   to   1929-30 


Season  beginning   \    American     ■ 
Aug.    1 

Indian 

Egyptian 

Sundries 

Total 

:  1,000  bales 
:of  500  lbs. 

1927-28    :        4,550 

1928-29    :        4,239 

1929-30    :         3,772 

1,000  bales 
of  500  lbs. 

684 

770 

924 

:        1,010 

1,000   bales 
of   500   lbs. 

4S5 
473 
506 
557 

:  1,000  bales 

oi    500   lbs. 

152 

185          : 
175 
275          : 

:  1,000   bales 
of  500  lbs. 

5,738 
6,083 

5,345 
5,595 

Digures  of  the  International  federation  in  running  bales  converted  into 
470  pounds  net   or  500  pounds  gross  bales   on  basis   of   the  following  co- 
efficients:     1   Indian  bale  =    .8  American  bales;    1  Vjgyp'tiah  bale  -   1.48 
American  bales;    1   "Sundries"   bale  =   .72  American  bales. 
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Table  11  -  Cotton:   Continental  mill  consumption  of  various  growths 
of  cotton   expressed  as   a  percentage  of   the   total, 
1926-27    to   1929-30 


Year  beginning 
Aug.    1 

American   . 

Indian     . 

Egyptian   , 

Sundries    . 

Total 

Per  cent 

77 
76 
73 
67 

Per  cent      : 

12 
:          13' 

:           16 
:          18 

?er  cent      : 

3 

o           : 

o 

:          10 

Per  cent      : 

n 
.                      O 

5 
:          3 
:          5 

Per  cent 

1 927-28    

1928  29    

1929-30    

:       100 

100 
:        100 

Continent o,l  in.ill    consumption   of   cotton  1929-30 


m 


me  coucor 


.929-30  brought  a  further  decrease  in  mill  consumption 


on  the  Continent  and  restricted  mill  activity, 


iome   oj 


;iie  smaller  couiitries 


showed  moderate  increases,    for   example,   Belgium,    Holland,    Spain  ant 


~-  -  -_ 


; 


c onror i  sin  -;  dun* 


the  Scandinavian  coi 


;ries,   Finland 


and  Portugal,    but 

important   declines   occurred  in   all   of  the  leading  manufacturing  countries. 
The   countries   reporting  some  increase  in  mill   consuinption  ana  hence  ""ill 
activity  were  generally   those  where   economic   conditions   during  1929-30  were 
still   relative!;,    good.      This   is   substantiation   of   the  fact   that   the  1929-30 
depression  in   the   cotton  trade  is   characterized  by  unusual  weight  from  the 
demand   side.      Current   low  levels   of  general   business  were  not   anticipated  nine 
or   ten  months   ago. 


Table  12  -   Cotton: 


Mill   consumption  in   continents!   countries, 
1927-28  to   1929-30 


Country 

1927-23 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1,000  running     : 
bales          : 

1,000-  running  : 
bales            : 

1  ,  <J  1  o 

1,227 

1 ,  042 

495            : 
452            : 

:  404 

251            : 
:                105    .- 
:                 190 

149 

237 

1,000    running 
bales 

1,585: 

1,180 

954 
:                 546 
:                 424            : 
:                 413 
:                 360 

115 
:                 183 

164 

:                 O'O  ( 

]  ,323 

1,171 

Italy   

]  ,001 

C  z  echo  Slovakia 

451 

461 

412 

Poland 

225 

101 

206 
:                  117 

j?  i  n  1  and ,   P  enmark , 

Norway ,  Hungary    

:                 302 

Total   16 

:             6 , 232 

:             5,980 

5,780 

c-e  -15- 

_ 

Difficult  conditions  continued  in  th  G   ion  cotton  textile 
industr-  thr<    August  and      Sep1     ',         rs  remi      on 

an  unsai     ;tory  level  and  occupation  only  s  '    ■    abov      low 
point  in  t  le  first  half  of  I     ar. 

Spinning  mills  durin     ust  reported  no  reel  betterment  in  new 
sales,  notwithstanding  a  small  revival  at  the  end  of  tli       and 
earl;-  in  September  in  southern  G-ermany  an  I  parts  of  Saxony.  In  the 
textile  centers  of  western  Germany,  further  declines  in  new  business 

occurred.      Lied  orders  are  quite  generally  on  a  very-  low  level  as 
a  result  of  these  conditions.   The  level  of  spinning  mill  activity  also 
remained  low  though  there  was  a  considerable  pick-up  in  July  follow:'/ 
the  sharp      in  June. 

During  August  cloth  mills  also  reported  unfavorable  sales,  a 
situation  which  was  aggravated  by  seasonal  caution  of  buyers.  Unfilled 

Lers  are  now  materially  below  last  year  and  below  the  worst  months 
of  1328.   It  is  generally  maintained  by  3  rman  weavers  that  the  decline 
in  raw  cotton  added  to  other  difficulties  in  the  sale  of  fabrics,  weaving 
mill  activity  is  now  also  low  bat  registered  a  seasonal  improvement  in 
July  to  a  level  somewhat  above  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 

Imports  of  cotton  yarns  during  August  amounted  to  4,949,000  pounds 
compared  with  4,344,000  pounds  during  July  and  5,533,000  pounds  daring 
August  las-:  year.   Imports  of  woven  cotton  materials  during  August 
declined  203,000  pounds  as  compared  with  July,  but  were  only  24,000 
pounds  belo\.  A  gust  1929.   Thus  the  situation  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  Germany  is  still  very  unfavorable,  although  ground  for 
encouragement  exists.   Stocks  of  yarn  end  goods  with  the  industr;/  and 
in  the  hands  of  the  trade  remain  very  low,  undoubtedly  near  a  minimum 
from  a^i  operating  standpoint.   Furthermore,  stocks  with  bhe  retail  trade 
are  small,  a  fact  proved  by  demands  for  the  shortest  possible  delivery 
dates  or  the  pert  of  retailers  engaged  in  purchases.   In  addition,  the 
turnover  in  the  textile  retell  trade  has  recently  shown  a  slight  rise 
in  places. 

Further  ground  for  optimism  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
spinner  buying  of  raw  cotton  in  Bremen  has  continued  rather  active  through 
August  and  early  September,  with  spinners  calling  freely  on  declines. 
The  present  raw  cotton  price  level  is  considered  attractive  by  German 
spinners,  end  spot  and  c.i.f.  import  purchases  of  the,  dealers  have  also 
been  of  fail  volume  in  recent  weeks. 
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The  following  Table  gives   the   cotton  consumption  figures  of   the 
German  cotton  industry  in  1929-30  as  shown  in  data  published  by  the 
International  Federation  of  Masters  Cotton  Spinners'    and  Manufacturers1 
Associations,    (converted  to  bales  of  500  pounds  gross). 


Table   13  -   Cotton: 


Kill   consumption  of  American  end  all  growths 
in  Germany,    1920-21   to   1929-30 


Season  begin 

^h^_A_ 


1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1926-29 
1929-30 


American 


1 ,  000 


bales  of  500  lbs. 


644 
911 

734 

696- 

916 

334 

1,214 

1,276 

1,024 

923 


All 


•rowths 


bales   of  500  lbs. 


860 

1,162 

1,050 

946 
1  ftc; 


125 
468 
564 
353 
292 


Figures  of  international  Federation  of  faster  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 
bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 

The  decline  in  consumption  of  American  cotton  was  about  twice  as 
large  as  the  decline  in  total  mill  consumption,  in  other  words,  consump- 
tion of  Indian,  Egyptian  and  exotic  cotton  showed  a  substantial  increase. 
The  further  neglect  of  American  cotton  because  of  price  relationships 
early  in  the  season  favoring  other  growths  is  also  evident  in  official 
German  import  statistics  for  the  first  Half  of  1930  which  show  imports  of 
American  cotton  amounting  to  67  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  compared 
with  75  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  1920;  20  per  cent  for  Indian 
cotton  compared  with  17  per  cent,  and  8  per  cent  foriEgyptian  cotton  compared 
with  4  per  cent  during  the  first  half  of  1929. 

Austria  and  Czechoslovakia 

Reports  from  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  are  still  very  pessimistic 
and  indicate  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  last  half  of  August 
and  the  first  three  weeks  in  September.  Fne  National  Bank  of  Prague,  in  its 
last  report  states  that  the  situation  of  the  textile  mills  continues  one  of 
the  most  critical  problems  of  the  general  economic  depression.  Private 
reports  from  Austria  also  indicate  very  unsatisfactory  new  business  as  well 
as  a  low  level  in  mill  activity,  with  weavers  reporting  that  business  was 
impaired  by  the  decline  on  the  raw  cotton  market.  As  both  the  industry  and 
the  trade  nave  merely  covered  immediate  requirements  during  the  past  few 
months,  however,  stocks  of  yarn  and  goods  in  both  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia 
in  the  hands  of  the  trade  and  industry  are  small.  An  indication  of  export 
market  developments  is  well  shown  by  the  fact  that  Austrian  cotton  yarn 
exports  during  the  first  half  of  1930  were  35  per  cent  less  than  during  the 
first  half  of  1929,  with  Rumania  and  Yugoslavia  figuring  as  the  most  important 
customers  at  present.  Exports  during  July,  however,  improved  considerably. 
Yam  exports  amounted  to  3,909,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  439,000  pounds 
over  June  and  97,000  pounds  over  July  1929.  Total  exports  for  the  1929-30 
season  amounted  to  50.6  million  pounds  compared  with  47.8  million  pounds 
the  previous  season.  Exports  of  cotton  fabrics  during  July  amounted  to 
5,569,000  pounds  compared  with  4,067,000  pounds  daring  June  and  6,362,000 
pounds  during  July  last  year.  Cotton  fabric  exports  for  the  1929-50  season 
totaled  78.9  million  pounds  against  85.5  million  pounds  for  the  season  1928-29, 
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Consur.iption  f  inures  for  Czechoslnv  kia  and  Austria  reveal  the  un- 
satisfactory conditions  during  the  pest  cotton  year  very  cleerl;  ,    th  both 
countries  also  turning  from  American  to  Kon-  American  growths • 

Table  14. -Cotton:  Mill  consumption  of  Americi  n  •  nd  all  growt) 

in  Czechoslovakia,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


Season  beginning  Aug.  1 


1920-21 
1.  L-22 
19J  2-23 
1 . '  3 -24 
1924-25 
1.  25-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1926-29 
1989-30 
I igures 
bales  c 


Americ*  n 


1,000  bales  of  500  lbs* 

208 
309 
178 
267 
342 
353 
408 
434 
377 
321 


of  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  in 
onverted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 


All  growths   

1,000  bales  of  500  lbs, 


254 

366 

244 

399 

467 

466 

500 

542 

437 

444  _ 

runn  i m 


Table  15. -Cotton: 


Mill  consumption  of  American  and  all  growths 
in  ..ustria,   1920-21  to  1929-30 


;eason  beginning  vug.  1 


19 
1. 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
Fi 
be 


20-21 
21-22 
22-23 

25-24 
24-25 
25-26 
26-27 

27-28 
28-29 
29-30 


gures 
les  co 


of  Into 
nverted 


rnationa 

to  bale 


Amejrican 
1,000  baies"of  ~500  lbs . 

54 

86 

61 

65 

85 
104 
113 
122 
103 

74 


All  growths 
"l/eCO" bales"  of  500  lbs" 


: 


85 

109 
98 
117 
128 
151 
144 
160 
143 
111 


Federation  of  Hester  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 
»f  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 


Hungary 


Hungary  continues  to  report  relatively  favorable- business  conditions 
for  both  spinning  and  weaving  mills,  as  well  as  satisfactory  levels  of  mill 
activity. 
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Franc_e 

The  outlook  in  France 'Has  been  somewhat  improved  recently  by  the 
termination  of  the  textile  strikes  "as  well  as  a  revival  of"  demand  for 
cotton  goods  from  the  French  colonies.   This  means  that  a  relatively 
favorable  situation  still  prevails  in  the  French  industry,  because  unfilled 
orders  as  well  as  mill  activity  were  previously  on  satisfactory  levels 
though  somewhat  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  strikes. 

Following  the  settlement  of  the  labor  troubles  in  the  Lille  region 
during  the  second  half  of  August,  strikes  at  Roubaix-Tourcoing  and  other 
regions  came  to  an  end  around  the  middle  of  September,  and  -the  general 
feeling  of  the  trade  is  now  somewhat  more  optimistic.-  ■  A  good  current  of 
yarn  business  was  registered  at  Rouen,  Spinal  and  Mulhouse  during  the 
latter  part  of  ,-ugust  and  early  in  September,  when  Roubaix-Tourcoing  wes 
still  complaining  of  an  accumulation  of  yarn  stocks  -and  the  possibility 
of  a  redaction  in  working  hours.   Later,  the  stiuation  improved  at  Roubaix 
when  quite  important  sales  were  effected.  At  the  same  time,  weaving  mills 
reported  a  good  volume  of  new  business  with  grey  as  we'll  as  colored  goods 
out  of  stocks  involved  in  the  new  sales  which  extended  to  the  end  of  the 
year  and  even  into  1931.   Recently  improved  demand  for  cotton  goods  at 
Spinal  and  Roubaix  on  the  part  of  Algeria  has  been  favorably  commented  upon 
in  the  outlook  for  future  developments. 

Spinner  demand  for  raw  cotton,  while  somewhat  quiet  late  in  August, 
showed  a  revival  early  in  September,  when  price  fixing  was  also  important. 
It  is  rumored  that  spinnjr  interest  extended  as  far  as  May  1931. 

Despite  ro   ively  favorable  conditions  in  the  French  cotton  textile 
industry,  the  yeer  x929-30  also  brought  a  decline  in  total  raw  cotton  con- 
sumption, with  a  shift  from 'American  to  other  cottons,  as  in  other  countries, 
French  consumption  of  Egyptian  staples  has  slumped  however,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  season. 

Table  13. -Cotton:  Mill  consumption  of  .jnerican  and  all  growths 
in  France,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


S_eason_  beginning  Aug_.  1 :_       American 

:  1,'COO  bales"  of  500  lbs. 


1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-2C 
1923-20 
1920-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 


583 
799 
790 
700 
800 
835 
825 
D29 
824 
728 


All  growths 


1,000  bales  of  500  lb s, 

722 

1,035 
1,154 
1,050 
1,127 
1,170 
1,170 
1,109 
1,212 
1,155 


Figures  of   International  Federation  of  master  Cotton  Spinners   in  running 
bales   converted   to  bales   of  approximately  500  pounds    gross. 
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Italy 

Conditions  in  the  Italian  cotton  textile  industry  are  un       i  nd 
relatively  unsatisfactory.  New  business  of  both  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
is  reported  rather  poor,  and  unfilled  o.-ders  considerably  below  lest  year, 
Le  stocks  of  yarn  as  well  as  cotton  goods  are  materially  above  the  seme 
time  a  year  ago.   Sales  have  recently  continued  below  current  levels  of 
production  with  stocks  shoeing  (  t  ndency  to  rise  further.   The  activity 
of  spinning  and  weaving  mills  is  now  substantially  belov  last. year. 

.spite  the  unfavorable  business  outlook,  the  dorian'..:  by  Italien 
spinners  at  the  beginning  of  September  for  spot  ..nd  c.i.f.  cotton  was  of 
fair  volume,  and  some  large  purchases  of  Indian  cotton  were  nade  toward  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Other  growths  ;  pp<-t  red  neglected. 

Fill  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  Italy  shows  a  decline  for  1929-30 
of  about  5  per  cent,  with  the  decline  in  consumption  of  American  cotton  more 
than  accounting  for  the  decrease  in  total  mill  consumption. 

Table  17. -Cotton:  Kill  consumption  of  American  and  al.l  growths 

in  Italy,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


Season  hjeginninjr  .  ug_.  1  _ 


1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
19S5-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 


American 
jf,0d_0  VaYejs" " of_J50C_j1bs , 

562 
e73 
6C1 
547 
659 
712 
680 
7C7 
745 
664 


All  gro wth s 
Y/OOO  "bales  of  500  lbs, 

763 

865 

906 

963 
1,004 

913 

935 
1,017 

967 


Figures  of  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 
bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 


Belgium 


While  total  mill  consumption  of  cotton  in  Belgium  in  1929-30  remained 
about  level  vith  the  previous  cotton  year,  consumption  of  -jnerican  cotton 
fell  off  about  20  per  cent. 
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Table  18. -Cotton:  Mill  consumptibn  of  American  and  all  growths 
in  Belgium,  1920-21  to  19  29-30 


§.®laJL?-.ri.  ^2Le£.yiP_:Lrlg.^g_._  1 


1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1925-25 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 


:       American         : 

All  growths 

:  1,000  bales  of  500  Ids'.  : 

1",  000  bales  of  5 

:           115 

192 

136 

234 

:            129 

245 

:          .121         : 

265 

:           149 

:           274 

:           177 

:           319 

:'    .       207 

:            333 

:           215 

:            380 

:           219 

:           405 

:           180 

:           402 

.  : 


Figures  of  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 
bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 

Poland 

The  slight  improvement  in  the  cotton  textile  situatio  l  reported  for 
Poland  during  the  last  two  months  has  continued  and  activity  has  shown  further 
increase  due  to  seasonal  tendencies.   However,  the  price  raising  policy  of 
the  yarn  cartel  has  found  strong  opposition  from  yarn  consuming  manufacturers 
because  it  has  impaired  the  competitive  strength  of  Polish,  cotton  fabrics 
in  foreign  markets.   Following  the  recent  increase  in  spinning  activity  from 
46  to  51  working  hours  per  week,  another  increase  from,  51  to  58  hours  has 
taken  place.   In  other  words  the  rate  of  cotton .consumption  has  been  advanced 
about  25  per  cent. 

Both  the  weaving  mills  and  the  yarn  trade  are  now  in  opposition  to  the 
spinners'  cartel  and  are  discussing  a  cartel  of  the  weaving  mills,  at  the 
same  time  urging  the  government  to  grant  a  duty-free  yarn  import  contingent 
in  order  to  relieve  the  weaving  mills  from  the  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  price  policy  of  the  yarn  cartel.   Czechoslovakian  and  Austrian  banks 
are  said  to  have  offered  easy  credit  terms  to  Polish  weavers  for  purchases 
of  cotton  yarn  in  these  countries.   Recently,  however,  spinners  and  weavers 
seem  to  have  reached  a  somewhat  bettor  understanding  of  their  mutual  interests, 
In  general  it  seems  that  the  cotton  textile  situation  in  Poland  has  somewhat 
further  improved.   The  heavy  decline  in  mill  consumption  of  cotton  which 
occurred  in  Poland  during  1929-30  all  fell  to  American  cotton. 


\ 
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Table  19. -Cotton:  Mill  consumption  of  American  and  all  growths 
in       L,  L91  -  L  to  1929-30 


Au  ■.  1 


1920-21 
- 

192:  -  . 
-■ 

-25 
.  c-,26 

19E6 

1927-28 

1928-  . 

i.  .-30 


can       _j 
"of  500  lbs. 

All  growths 
"  1,000      of  ! 

300  lbs. 

97         : 

129 

170 

'210 

167 

219 

12? 

173 

164 

203 

158 

186 

271 

317 

318 

358 

210 

254 

184 

222 

f  Master  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 

ures  of  Internation 

bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 


Japan 


Trie  textile  situation  in  Japan  was  somewhat  brighter  toward  the  end 
of  September  because  of  the  decrease  in  stocks  of  yarn  and  cloth,  according 
to  a  report  from  Consul  Dickover  at  Kobe.   This  report  also  states  that 
large  orders  for  cloth  have  been  received  from  China  and  India,   Output  of 
yarn  in  August  amounted  to  only  72.4  million  pounds,  but  it  is  feared  that 
production  will  increase  with  the  brighter  prospects.  This  is 
this  fear  on  the  pert  of  the  mill  owners.   They  have  agreed  to 
of  output  of  7  per  cent  from  October  1  to  the  end  of  the  year, 
tailment  will  then  be  34  per  cent,  but  actual  curtailment  will  be  about  30 
per  cent  and  monthly  production  about  76.0  million  pounds.   As  a  result  of 
the  decrease  in  stocks  prices  of  yarn  have  risen  and  by  this  curtailment  in 
production  the  mills  hope  to  maintain  these  high  prices.   Cloth  production 
in  tugust  amounted  to  95  million  yards  which  v;as  a  decrease  from  previous 
months.   Exports  of  cloth  during  -ugust  increased. 


the  result  of 

a  curtailment 

Nominal  cur- 


Tho  cable  from  the  American  Consular 's  Office  at  Kobe  on  October  22, 
reported  that  the  Japanese  mill  situation  was  less  buoyant  during  the  pre- 
vious 50  days.   Demand,  however,  was  reported  fairly  steady  due  principally 
to  orders  for  home  consumption.   The  curtailed  production  reported  in  the 
September  cable  has  gone  into  effect  and  the  mills  are  apparently  comfort- 
ably fixed  in  this  respect  until  the  end  of  the  current  calendar  year. 
Prices  of  oiocs  goods  end  yarn  are  now  somewhat  higher  end  '"ill  yield  a 
fair  margin  of  profit  to  the  mills.   During  the  first  of  October  prices  of 
spool  yarns  for  immediate  delivery  were  17  per  cunt  higher  than  for  April 
delivery  due  to  scarcity  of  stocks.   The  monthly  production  of  yarn  which 
is  running  below  SO  million  pounds  is  probably  insufficient  for  Japanese 
requirement.  Yarn  production  during  September  amounted  to  78  million  pounds, 
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Tabic  20. -Cotton:  Mill  consumption  of  fjaericon  and  all  growths 
in  Japan,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


Season  beginning  Aug.  1 


1920-21 
1921-22 
1922-23 
1923-24 
1924-25 
1325-26 
1926-27 
1927-28 
1928-29 
1929-30 


_  .-viucrican  _   .  _ 
Ll9-9SL  bales  'pt  GOO  lbs"." 


.  622 
796 
723 
575 

659 
882 
1,132 
1,078 
1,100 
1,092 


All  growths 
1 ,  000  bales  of  500  lb) 

'  1,847  ' 
2, 088 
'   2,247  ■ 
2',  043 
2,182'  ■ 
'  •  2,479  ' 
2,562 
:' .  .  .   2,312' 
2,487 
2,678 


Figures  of  International  Federation  of  Master  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 
bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  500  pounds  gross. 

In  Japan  the  consumption  of  all  kinds  of  cotton  in  the  1929-30  season 
amounted  to  2,;>78,000  bales  of  approximately  SCO  pounds.   nr:is  was  an  in- 
crease of  191,000  bales  over  the  previous  season.   Consumption  of  American 
cotton  in  Japan  during  the  past  season,  'however,  was  slightly  below  that  for 
the  1928-29  season  amounting  to  1,092,0(0  running  bales. 


China 


Stocks  of  Chinese  yarn  have  increased  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
mills  due  to  day  and  night  operations,  according  to  a  cable  from  Agricultural 
Commissioner  My!  us  at  Shanghai  on  September  23.  As  a  result  of  these  larger 
stocks  and  of  political  conditions,  the  trend  of  yarn  prices  have  been 
somewhat  downward.  Military  and  political  events  are  speculative  factors  in 
the  market  outlook,  but  mill  owners  are  confident  that  if  the  country  could 
ha-_e  reasonably  peaceful  conditions  for  a  time  yarn  would  move  quickly  into 
the  interior  and  improve  the  general  situation.   During  the  week  prior  to 
September  23  the  demand  for  yarns  improved  and  prices  advanced  considerably 
as  s  result  of  improved  social  conditions  in  Northern  China  with  exchange 
somewhat  better.  Piece  goods  prices  are  moving  closer  to  current  replacement 
costs  and  the  market  is  considered  in  a  healthier  condition  than  formerly. 
In  the  Japanese  mills  the  production  for  many  months  ahead  has  already  bejn 
sold. 


1 
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The  decline  in  yarn  prices  continued  into  October  according  to  cable 
from  Commissioner  ITyhus  on  Oct     21.   This  was  a  disappointment  to  m-ny 
in  the  trade  who  expected  a  substantial  improvement  with  the  improvement 
in  the  civil  conditions  in  Northern  China.   Deliveries  of  yarn,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  been  quite  satisfactory  and  mills  are  running  almost  to 
capacity  without  stocks  becoming  excessive.   Deliveries  in  some  lines  of 
piece  goods  have  been  good  and  the  market  is  steadily  improving.   The  ex- 
change rates  have  brought  about  increased  prices  of  piece  goods  and  the 

ving  industry  in  China  has  had  a  very  flourishing  period.   As  a  result, 
several  mills  arc  adding  new  looms. 


Table  21. -Cotton:  Mill  consumption  of  American  and  all  growths 
in  China,  1920-21  to  1929-30 


_Sea_son  beginning  .ug._l  _:__     American 

:  1,000  bales  of  50.0  lbs." 


1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 

192L- 

1924-23 

192L  - 

1926-27 

1927- 

^    -29 

1929 -30. 


132- 
110: 
78 
71 
120 
274 
297 
279 


All  Growths_ 
"l, 000  "bales  of"  50~d"  lbs, 


502 
1,420 
1,340 
1,505 
1,542 
1,657 
1 ,  828 
1,954 
1,877 
2,205 


Figures  of  International  Federation  of  ', 'aster  Cotton  Spinners  in  running 
bales  converted  to  bales  of  approximately  5C0  pounds  gross. 


The  total  consumption  of  all  kinds  oi  cotton  in  China,  during  the 
1929-30  season  amounted  to  .'^,205,000  bales  of  approximately  50C  pounds  com- 
pared with  1,877,000  the  previous  season.   Oonsumot'on  of  .jnerican  cotton 
the  past  season  amounted  to  292,000  boles  compared  with  279,000  bales  -dur- 
ing the  1928-29  season  and  297,000  during  the   1927-28  season. 
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Production,  acreatep  and__crop_  condition  reports 


United  States 


Production  estimate  -  The  Crop  Importing  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics  from  the  conditions  of  the  cotton  crop  on  October  1  fore- 
cast the  1930  crop. at  14,486,000  bales  of  COO  pounds  gross.   This  was 
146,000  bales  or  1  per  cent  above  the  forecast  of  a  month  earlier  and 
approximately  342,000  bales  below  production  last  year.   Crop  prospects  dur- 
ing September  declined  in  Texas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  but 
this  wcs  mo  e  than  offset  by  increases  in  other  States,  particularly  Georgia, 
North  Carolina  and  Alabama.   (See  accompanying  Table). 


Table  22.-  1930  United  States  cotton  crop:   Indicated  production 
by  condition  on  October  1  with  comparisons  1/ 


State 


Va.  . 
N.  C. 
S.  c.  , 
Ga .  . . 

Fla.  . 

Mo.  .. 

Tenn. 
Ala.  . 
Mi  s  s . 
La. 
Tex.  . 

Okla. 
Ark .  . 
N.  Mex 
Ariz. 
Calif. 
Others 


U. 


In  bales  of 
allowances  i 


1929  crop  _2_/   : 

1930  crop 

indicated  by  . 
conditions  Sept.  1: 

:     1930  crop 
:   indicated  by 
conditions  Oct.  1 

T,C00" 'bales"  ~ 

1,000  bales    : 

1,000  bales" 

48 

40    : 

34 

:        747 

S19   '  : 

670 

830     : 

997    : 

1,010 

1 , 343    : 

1,500'    : 

1,580 

29    ; 

' 36 ,  .  : 

44 

220 

148 

15*0 

515 

:          437    ■ 

420 

1,342 

:         1 , 558    : 

1,400 

1,915 

1,685 

1,660 

809 

649 

665 

3,940 

;.        4,321 

4,275 

1,143 

:          925 

925 

1 ,  435 

:          940 

960 

90 

:           97 

100 

153 

:          159 

165 

260 

:           224 

224 

9 

:            5 

4 

14 , 828 

:        14,340 

:       14,486 

500  pounds  gross  weight. 
de  for  cross  State  ginnings, 


- 
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1  -  or  the  week  •     October  7  the  dry,  oool 
weather  whs  unusually  f  vorable  for  picking  ■  nd  ginning  cotton  over  practi- 
cally all  sections  oast  oi      Lssissi]     ivor  according  to  the  leather 
Bureau,  "est  of  the  Mississippi  tickings  end  ginnings  made  good  advance 
the  first  hi:  of  the  week,  but  r  ins  stopped  field  work  the  letter  part, 
and  picking  was  at  a  standstill  in  most  pi;  ces.  The  following  week  condi- 
tions •.     till  f  v<  --  ±e  in  tie  7/  stem  belt,  except  for  showers  near  its 
close  and  pick!     de  very  good  progress.   In  the  Mississippi  V;  lley  ■  nd 
to  the  westwa  J  the:-  i  m  s  some  compl;  int  of  rains  end  wetness  beating  down 
cotton  ind  stainir      Le.   Dhe  western  o  rt  of  the  Cotton  Belt  reporti 
considerable  rainfs II  t  nd  cloudy  weather  the  first  part  of  the  week  which 
retarded  picking  fend  ginning. 

GjLnnings_  from  ,-u;.ust_  1,  to_  September  30  -  According  to  reports  of  the 
Bureau  o-  ;  ..nines  from  august  1  to  September  30  this  yei  r  were 

,  •  .  •  , COO  running  b  les  co  ipared  with  5,903,000  bales  ginned  during  the 

-  I    year  i  nC   4,961,000  bales  during  1928.   From  the  accompany- 
it  m;.y  b^  soon  that  while  the  ginnings  in  Texas  end  Oklahoma  ere 
unusually  advanced,  in  Alabama  ;  nd  Mississippi  the  per  cent  of  the  crop 
ginned  to  October  1  is  less  than  usut  1.   The  per  cent  of  the  crop  ginned  in 
r  sections  is  about  average  for  this  date. 


:•  ble  23. -Cotton: 


Ginning  by  St* tos  from  August  1  to  October  1, 
1928-1930 


State 


11a. 
Ariz. 

rk. 
Calif 
Fla. 
Ga.  . 
La.  . 
Miss. 
Mo.  .. 
N.  Mex 
IT.  C. 
Okl  . 
S.  C. 
Tenn. 

Vr. .  .  . 

Ail  oti 


United  State 
R-oort  of  u 


IS 

Running  be  1  .s  1/ 


335, 

969 

27! 

185 

361, 

775 

20, 

280 

11, 

265 

308, 

886 

570, 

343 

560 

276 

13, 

.j .  ._ 

6, 

1  OO 

60, 

08C 

268, 

081 

120, 

670 

64, 

757 

,430, 

Go;" 

968 
23C 


4,961,360 
u  of  the  Casus. 


gist  1  to  October  1 

!    i 

;      Running  belos  1/ 

:  Runni 

ng  bales  1/ 

:          578,128 

582,561 

:           18,439 

23,500 

:          539 , 038 

264,814 

:           13,524 

15,473 

:           24,868 

39 , 886 

:  •         578,239 

841,969 

:          542,428 

399,558 

:          908,361 

532,096 

:           23,073    ■ 

52,902 

:           8,381 

16,950 

:          50,169 

198,454 

:          255,092 

276,966 

:          162,599 

377,688 

:           71,476 

87,492 

'.                     (^ ,  ±lsc ,  .j87 

2 

,584,806 

:             344 

7,896 

:             499   : 

1,597 

:        5,903,265 

6 

,504,608 

1/   Counting  round  as  half  bales  r  nd  excluding  linters. 
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"To  rid  summar; 


of  acreage  and  production 


Cotton  acreage  in  countries  reporting  to  date  totals  0.8  per  cent  "below 
last  year.   The  decreases  were  in  the  United  States  and  India.   Of  the 
foreign  countries,  Russia  is  the  host  significant  producer  ha-ving  reported 
production  to  date.  Following  a  47  per  cent  increo.se  in  Evcreage,  the  Russian 
crop  is  forecast  at  25  per  cent  above  last  rear.  Recent  reports  from 
Agricultural  Commissioner  Steere  at  Berlin  indicate  that  final  figures 
show  the  increase  in  the  Russian  crop  to  be  somewhat  greater  than  now  forecast. 

Ta.Dle  24  -  Cotton:  Acreage  end  production  in  countries  reporting 

for  1950-31,  with  comparisons 


:   Average 

Percentage 

Item  and  country 

: 1905-10   to 

1928-29 

:•  1829-30 

1930-31 

1930-31   is 

1913-14 

of   1929-30 

1 ,  000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

:      acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

:      cent 

ACREAGE 

United  States 

34, 152 

45,341 

45,795 

.      44,791 

:      97.8 

India  l/ 

12,633- 

15,196 

la,  oc-d 

14,875 

:      93.6 

Russia  (Asiatic) 

1,569 

2,261 

2 ,  560 

3,753 

147.2 

Egypt 

1,743 

1,305 

:        1 , 912 

.    2,152 

:    113.1 

Alaouite 

(Syria  and  Lebanon) 



9 

17 

37 

217.5 

Clio  s  en                                        : 

146 

503 

459 

:             453 

100.9 

Total   above   countries 

50 ,  448 

65, 115 

65 , 625 

65 ,096 

Estimated  world  total 

excluding  China                : 

62,500 

82,400 

81,970 

1,000     : 

1 , 000      : 

1,000 

1 ,  000 

Per 

hhOIUCTIOlT  2/          : 

bales      : 

bales      : 

bales 

b  al  e  s 

cent 

United  States                           ; 

13,033    -. 

14,478 

14,828 

14,486 

Russia 

905    ■ 

1,137 

1,351    - 

3/    1,700 

125.8 

Algeria                                      : 

i_ 

6 

8 

6 

75.0 

Greece                 .                        ; 

13 

15 

35 

40 

•    114.3 

Union  of   South  Africa 

10. 

8 

12 

150.0 

Total   above   countries 

15,648. 

15,230 

15,244  : 

100.1 

Estimated  world  total        : 

including  China 

28,100- 

25,200   : 

Official  sources  and  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  except. as  noted 
from  information  received  up  to  October  23. 

1/  First  estimate  which  includes  only  area  planted  up  to  August  1. 
2/  In  bales  of  478  pounds  net. 

3/  Estimate  oi  the  Soviet  Government  as  reported  by  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Steere  of  Berlin. 
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India 

The  area  'planted  to  cotton  in  Ihdia  up  to  August  1     ■     i/ted 
to  be  14,875,uu0  acres,  as  compared  with  15,865,000  acres  planted  to 
the  same  date  last  year  according-  to  information  received  from  the 
Department  of  Commercial  Intelligence  and. Statistics  at  Calcutta.  Dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  the  estimate  of  the  area  planted  to  cotton  in  India 
up  to  August  1  has  averaged '54.2 .per  cent  of  the  final  estimate,  the 
range  being  frOm  ^7. 5  per  cent  to  66.7  per  cent  of  the  final  estimate. 
The  first  estimate  of  Indian  production  is  expected  aucut  December  16. 

Egypt 

It   is  estimated  that   2,162,000    ic'res  were'..-  planted  to  cotton  in 
Egypt  this   season,   according  to   the    International. Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture  at   Rome.      This   is  an   increase  of  250,000   acres   or   13.1  per   cent 
over   last    season's   acreage.      The   first   estimate   of  production  this  year 
however,    of   1,743,000  bales  of  476  pounds  net    is   an  increase   of  only 
18,000  bales  or  1.0  per  cent   of  the    final  estin.urte  of .  last  yuar's  crop. 
The.  estimated  production  of  Safcollaridos  is  460,000  bales   tuis  year 
compared  with  530,000  bales   last   year  or  a  decrease  of   9.2  per   cent. 

Russia 

The  latest  estimates  indicate  that  the  1930  Ifrissian  Cotton  acre- 
age has  fallen  considerable  below  expectations.   The-;  area:  is  now  reported 
at  3,768,000  acres  compared  with  the  preliminary  figure  of  the  International 

Institute  of  Agriculture  of  4,366,uu0  acres  reported  at  the  end  of  July 
and  2,560,000  acres  planted  in  1929,  according  to  Agricultural  Commissioner 
Steere  at  Berlin.   This  indicates  an  increase  of  l,2u8,000  acres  or  47 
per  cent  whereas  the  earlier  report  had  indicated  an  acreage  increase  of 
about  70  per  cent.   Recent  estimates  for  the  new  crop,  according  to  i:r. 
Steere  indicate  a  production. of  about  l,700,00u  bales  of  478  pounds  com- 
pared with  a  production  last  year  of  1,351,000  bales,  an  increase  of 
around  26  per  cent.   It  appears,  however,  that  since  a  considerable  share 
of  this  year's  acreage  was  planted  rather  late  the  weataer  conditions  at 
the  end  of  September  and  throughout  most  of  October  will  be  of  great 
importance.   Commissioner  Steere  more  recently  cabled  tnat  the  indications 
wore  for  a  crop  somewhat  larger  than  is  reported  aere  . 

7/ith  the  harvesting  of  the  new  crop,  shortage  of  storage,  transpor- 
tation and  picking  facilities  are  ox^cctoel  to  be  srrious  problems.   Short- 
age of  labor  for  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  will  be  the  meet  pressing, 
as  last  year  considerable  quantities  of  cotton  remained  in  the  fields 
because  of  the  labor  problem. 

L. i see i lane ous  news 

"Hew  uses'  for  cotton"  committee  re po r t s  p r ogre s s 

A  summary  of  the  work  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  l,c\;   Uses  for 
Cotton  Committee,  which  is  composed  of  representatives  of  tue  Department  of 
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Agriculture,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  Cotton  'Jo::tilo  Institute,  was 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Septcmbci*  30. 

Host  promising  developments  were  reported  in  promoting  the  retail 
packaging  of  potatoes  and  oranges  in  cotton  mesh  bags,  and  in  the  use  of 
cotton  fabric  as  a  binder  for  roadways,  Several  South  and  South-western 
States  v/ere  reported  as  experimenting  with  the  fabric  in  road  construction. 
Preliminary  research  indicates  that  the  fabric  prevents  splitting,  of  the 
edges  of  roads,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  goods  has  a  similar  value  in 
constructing  shoulders  to  roads.  ...... 

Among  the  many new  and  extended  uses  for  cotton,  reports  were  sub- 
mitted on  products  such  as  tarpaulins  for  athletic  fields,  style  fabrics, 
posters  and  billboards,  cotton  letterheads,  fireproof  fabrics,  play  tents, 
model  yachts,  v/hite  cotton  sleeves  for  traffic  officers,  and  a  proposed 
rubberized  cotton  device  to  prevent  the  formation  of  ice  on  airplane  wings 
and  struts.   A  campaign  is  to  be  waged  looking  toward  the  promotion  of 
cotton  goods'  during  the  coming  Christmas  holidays. 

The' use  of  cotton  bagging  instead  o'f  jute  as  a  cotton  bale  cover 
has  been  .the  subject  of  considerable  research  by  the  Committee*   Sufficient 
technological  work  has  been  done  in  this  connection,-  it  was  brought  out  at 
the  meeting, 'to  make  practicable  the  use  of  cotton  bagging  if  and  when  cot- 
ton is  sold  on  a  net  weight  basis. 

Cotton  improvement  program 

Che  Bureau  of  -Plant  Industry  in  cooperation' v/ith  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the-  State-  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions has  begun'  a  field  study  of  cotton  production  in  organized  communities 
in  the  Southeastern  States,  with  special  attention  to  the  economic  and 
sccialogical  phases.   The  object  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the. advan- 
tages to  cotton  growers  from  "one-variety  communities",  and  to  develop 
methods  of  adapting  this  system  of  production  to  sections  of  the  Cotton  Belt 
in  which  local  conditions  Va.ry.- 

Cotton  improvement  .on  a  community  basis  ./as  initiated  in  California 
and  Arizona  several  years  ago  ana  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  in  the  south- 
western communities  has  been  demonstrated.  Uniformity  of  staple  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of  cotton  and  to  have  uniform 
crops  of  cotton  the  seed  must  be  kept  pur''.  Experience  bas  shown  that  uni- 
formity of  fiber  can  not  bo  maintained  unless  communities  grow  only  one 
variety.   In  communities  producing  several  varieties  of  cotton,  the  seed 
became  mixed  at  the  gin,  the  varieties  cross-pollinated  in  the  fields,  and 
the  seed  stocks  rapidly  deteriorated.  . 

Alabama  adopts  farm  program  for  State 

A  conference  of  agricultural  workers,  farmers,  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants was  held  at  tlontgomery,  Alabama,  October  6,  at  the  invitation  of 
Governor  Graves,  to  develop  a  program,  of  action  in  dealing  v/ith  tho  present 
cotton  situation.   The-  conference  passed  the  following  resolutions: 
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IRAS,  present  law  prices  of  cotton  are  deplorable;  and  arc  caus  ; 
drastic  reductions  in  the  incomes  Of  Alabama  farmers,  and  are  lowering  the 
standards  of  living  of  cotton  growers,  thereby  injuring  the  agriculture  of 
the  South  and  business  and  industry  of  the  whole  nation;  and 

IRAS,  the  present  situation  requires  that  the  greatest  possible 
relief  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  possible  tine;  and  that  methods  be  devel- 
oped and  put  into  operation  to  prevent  a  recurrence  uf  such  situations;  and 

WHEREAS,  present  low  prices  are  largely  due  to  a  world-wide  business 
depression  which  lowered  the  demand  for  American  cotton,  causing  consuTption 
in  this  country  to  fall  off  a  million  bales  in  the  past  season,  and  the  world 
total  consumption  of  American  cotton  to  fall  to  13, 000,000  bales  against 
15,^00,000  bales  the  previous  season  and  a  production  of  I4,8u0,000  bales 
last  year,  leaving  the  carry-over  in  this  country  the  largest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  season  that  it  has  been  since-  1921,  and  increasing  the 
world  total  carry-over  of  American  cotton  by  approximately  1,500,000  bales 
which  carry-over  has  been  a  burden  on  the  market;  and 

WHEREAS »  present  cotton  prices  are  far  below  average  cost  of  produc- 
tion; THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED: 

1.  That  as  an  immediate  step  farmers  be  urged  to  market  their  cotton 
through  tho  cooperative  association  whereby  they  can  obtain  90  per 
cent  of  the  market  price  now  and  profit  from  any  subsequent  rises  in 
the  future;  and 

2.  That  cotton  production  be  reduced  until  consumption  increases  and 
stocks  are  reduced  so  that  cotton  can  be  sold  at  a  profit;  and 

3.  That  the  reduction  in  total  production  be  accomplished  by  tho  re- 
adjustment of  acreages  so  that  some  lands  previously  devoted  to  cotton 
be  used  for  other  purposes;  and 

4.  That  advantage  be  taken  of  the-  fact  that  many  crops  other  than 
cotton  can  be  grown  at  a  x^rofit  and  will  yield  a  cash  income;  and 

5.  That  in  this  problem  of  readjustment  of  acreage  we  realize  that 
the  percentage  of  shifting  of  cotton  acreage  to  other  crops  will  vary 
with  tu*  individual  and  the  section  but  that  tho  in  t  result  should  be 
that  the  entire  belt  shall  not  plant  more  than  forty  million  acreage. 
Any  acreage  above  forty  million  acres  planted  in  1931  will  be  dangerous 
and  a  menace  to  our  economic  welfare  • 

6.  That  as  hogs,  cattle,  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs  can  be  pro- 
duced at  a  profit  b^   many  farmers  and  readily  marketed  for  cash, 
these  enterprises  be  encouraged;  and 

7.  That  more  feed  bo  produced  at  home  since  large  amounts  are  purchased 
..'j.ich  can  be  x^oduced  more  cheaply  by  the  individual  farmer;  and 

8.  That  Alabama  farmers  grow  more  of  their  own  food,  thereby  saving 
money  and  improving  their  standard  of  living,  and  that  immediate  steps 
be  taken  to  relieve  the  present  emergency  by  planting  ./inter  legumes, 
fall  grains,  and  fall   garden  crops;  and 

9.  That  land  which  is  too  poor,  or  too  rough,  or  is  in  areas  too  small 
for  profitable  production  of  cultivated  crc;;s  and  pastures  be  allowed 
to  grow  up  to  forest,  thereby  removing  "marginal  lands"  from  the  pro- 
duction of  crops  and  returning  it  to  the  timber  area,  thus  increasing 
the  production  of  timber  of  which  there  is  a  steadily  diminishing 
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supply  while  prices,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  have  been  adv  nc- 
ing;  and 

10.  'That  production  costs' of '  cotton  end  all  other  products  "be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  by  improving  the  condition  and  fertility  of  the  soil 

by  terracing,  and  growing  legumes,  mid  proper  use  of  commercial  ferti- 
lizer, and  by  using  enough  machinery  and  power  for  efficiency,  'irj 
pianting  seed  of  the  best  varieties,  by  having  livestock  of  good  breed- 
ing and  by  practicing  the  best  methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and 
■  .  xiarve sting  crops,  and  of  feedin0  and  managing  animals;  and 

11.  That  t^:e  quality  and  staple  of  cotton  produced  be  improved  o; 
planting  seed  of  only  the  varieties  which  produce  staples  wanted  by 
spinners,  and  which  will  bring  a  higher  per  acre  income  as  these  varie- 
ties are  known  and  can  be  recommended  ''ov   the  experiment  station  of  the 
Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  this  will  reduce  the  production  of 

_  untenderable  cotton,  which  is  now  being  sold  by  farmers  at  discounted 
prices,  and  which  will  probably  be  even  more  difficult  to  market  li- 
the future,  and 

12.  That  for  assistance  in  production  as  well  as  in  marketing  we  endorse 
the  work  of  the  federal  Farm  Board,  the  American  Cotton  Cooperative 
Association,  and  the  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  in  its  various  lines  of  worn 
and  call  upon  bankers  and  business  men  as  well  as  farmers  to  give  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  and  the  Farm  Bureau  their  hearty  cooperation;  and 

13.  Tiiat  tiie  Experiment  Station,,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  G-eneral  Economics  of  the  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  .State  Department  of  Agricul- 

.  ture  and  Industries  be  requested  to  assemble  and  furnish  facts  about 
prices,  acreage,  production,  and  business  conditions  and  outlook  so 
that  farmers  may  have  this  information  for  consideration  in  making  their 
plans  for  adjusting  production;  and  that  the  "agricultural  outlook" 
information  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  given  local  inter- 
pretation and  dissemination  by  3 Gate  agencies  so  that  the  individual 
farmer  can  determine  which  crops  lie  can  most  reasonably  expect  to  grow 
at  a  profit  on  his  own  farm;  and 

14.  Tr.at  bankers,  merchants,  civic  clubs,  and  other  organizations,  and 
individuals  interested  work  together  for  promoting  these  recommend  ;i:::s 
throughout  Alabama  to  the  end  that  the  agriculture  of  the  State  may  be 
placed  upon  a  sound  basis,  which  will  avoid  periodic  distresses  and 
give  to  the  efficient  farmer  a  profit  eacn  year  on  his  investments  and 
expenditures  and  for  his  efforts;  and 

15.  That  we  request  the  Alabama  Extension  Service,  the  Alabama  h  rm 
Bureau,  the  Alabama  Bankers  Association,  the  Division  of  Vocational 
Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  State  Depart 
of  Agriculture  and  Industries  to  conduct  district,  county  and  local 
meetings  throughout  the  State  to  acquaint  farmers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic with  the  situation  and  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  putting 
tnese  recom.iendations  into  practice,  and 
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St  sted  to  adopt  an  iractic  se 

s   in  order  that   the  ebonoraic   and  social  structure  of  t 
entire   soi  be  placed  on  a  sound  <■  .  fe  basis.     All   should 

"act   that   the  cotton  acreage  adjustment  under 
present  conditions   should  be  much  greater  than  under  normal  conditions. 
In  doing   this  farmers  will   a; >ply  a  principle-  of   successful  manufacturers, 

ely,    the   reduction  of  production  to    the   demands  of  consumption. 
Unless  1,  do   this   they  will  enlarge   their  own  burden  and  postpone 

correction  cf   the  present  distress   situation. 

t   to   the  effect,  tl  ■-  acreage  above  40,000,000   '.ores 

for  the  cotter,  belt  as   a  whole  would  be  dangerous. 
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